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_ EVIDENTI  AI.^_ _ 

DISCOURSK  11. 

BUtLATION  TIIK  ONLY  RKMKDY  I’OR  IDOLATRY  AND 
si  PKRsTiTios. — Ii<f  Ur.  Urir.itly. 

(ConrluleJ) 

Thr  time  of  their  isrnun. nee  (iori  trinkeiot. 

John,  wii.JO. 

Now  cousiclering  the  shockin';  iuid  aboiiiinable 
nature  of  tlie  practices  whii  h  arc  known  to  have 
prevailed  among  the  Heatliens,  as  belonging  to  their 
religion,  which  notliing  but  a  deejn'r  knowledge  of 
nature  than  they  had  any  means  of  attaining  could 
prevent,  was  it  not  w  ise,  and  kind,  in  tlie  unnersal 
parent  of  mankind,  to  uvterpose,  and  forbid  Mich 
hurtful  practices,  by  instituting  a  religion  that  should 
be  favourable  to  decency  an<l  g*>od  morals?  And 
such  was  the  religion  oi'  the  patriarchs  and  of  the 
Jews. 

This  w  as  the  only  religion  tliat  taieght  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  tlod,  the  maker  and  imme¬ 
diate  governor  of  all  things,  that  this  (Jod  is  omnis¬ 
cient,  possessed  of  infinite  power,  wisdom  and 
goodnesrs  ;  and  every  thing  tending  to  impurity  or 
cnieltv  was  strictly  lorbidtlen  in  his  worship.  Doc¬ 
trines  «j  truly  suhiime,  and  so  favourable  to  virtue, 
we  in  1  iiin  look  for  in  the  reiigion  of  the  Egyptians, 
Habyloniaas,  Tyrians,  or  anv  other  ancient  nations, 
the  most  fiuned  for  their  civilization  and  knowledge. 

These  doctrines  we  are  taught  in  our  cHtRchisins. 
They  are  coiisccjnenlly  among  the  earliest  iinpies- 
sions  on  our  minds,  and  the.reforo  we  arc  apt  to 
think  them  n-iturol,  and  of  easy  acquirement.  But 
the  history  of  all  ages  and  nations  proves  the  contra- 
rv.  And  if  we  duly  reflect  upon  the  subject,  we 
shall  be  sensible  that'  the  doctrines  of  the  unity  of 
find,  of  his  immediate  universal  government,  and 
his  perfect  benevolence,  were  far  too  siibliine  forthe 
early  comprehimsion  of  mankind.  The  inlinite 
variety  of  objects  in  nature,  and  rrt  events  in  life, 
would  naturallv  suggest  the  idea  ol  various,  and  va¬ 
riously  disposed.  Beings  lor  the  aulliors  ol  them, 
just  as  diflerent  kinds  of  productions,  and  actions, 
are  naturally  ascribed  to  dillcrent  characters  in  men. 

It  is  tr  ie  that  there  is,  in  reality,  an  uniformity, 
and  an  unity  of  desifi^,  in  the  works  ot  nature  and 
providence ;  but  this  is  not  easily  discovered.  The 
lirst  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  inlinite  diversity 
objects,  some  alfecting  us  agreeably,  and  others  dis¬ 
agreeably,  si.'ine  good,  and  others,  as  we  are  apt  to 
think,  evil :  and  hence  naturally  arises  the  doi  trinc 
of  at  least  two  principle.^  in  nature,  and  these  oppo¬ 
site  to  one  another.  And  though,  since  there  is  a 
prevalence  of  good,  it  was  concluded  that  the  good 
principle  was  supenur  to  the  evil  one,  yet  it  woiiio  not 
seem  that  the  good  principle  could  wholly  exclude 
the  evil  one  ;  and  since  men  have  imivemlly  thought 
it  more  behoved  them  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  evil 
Beings  than  that  of  good  ones,  who  were  not  dLs- 
posed  to  injure  tlicin,  hence  the  great  prevalence  ol 
rites  of  a  horrid  and  disgusting  nature,  in  all  the 
Heathen  religions. 

That  mankind,  if  let  to  them.sclve.s,  would  ever 
have  attaint'd  to  the  idea  of  one  supreme  uncontroll¬ 


ed  cause,  witlmut  whose  apitointinent  or  perinission 
notliing  can  ever  come  to  pass  but  what  has  the  best 
tendency,  being  really,  though  not  a|>p,«rently,  sub¬ 
servient  to  good,  is  highly  improhabte.  Still  Icss 
proliable  is  it,  tliat  the  moral  clur.icter  of  the  one 
cause  ol  all  things  should  have  been  so  e.stablished, 
as  ui  b«  the  foundiiiHiii  of  a  rational  and  usefui 
worsliip.  So  far  wen-  men,  though  with  every  ad- 
vaiit.igfe  of  culiiv.ition  in  other  respA'cts,  from  this 
degree  of  knowlo<lge,  that  though  it  is  probable  that 
just  ina.xims  of  religion  were  coimiiumcated  to  the 
first  parents  of  mankind,  appearmces  in  iLiture  were 
thought  to  he  so  unfavourable  to  them,  that  tlicy 
became  cxtiiut,,  :md  a  monstrous  [loly theism,  the 
most  abominable  liceutioasncss,  imiveisallv  pre¬ 
vailed.  • 

So  prone  are  men  to  entertain  an  idea  of  dilTer- 
ent  deities,  superintending  diflerent  provinces  in  na¬ 
ture.  and  the  administration  of  hiunan  alfairs  that 
even  after  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  when  it 
inight  be  thougiM  that  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
<Jod,  and  thi'  adiniiiisti-atioii  of  providence  by  him¬ 
self,  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  in  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  had  been  fully  estalilished,  idolatry  again  crt'pt 
into  the  w  orshi|)  of  imperfect  mortals.  '  The  human 
mind  was  again  distracted,  and  the  human  cliaracter 
:igain  debased,  by  au  attention  to  a  multiplicitv  of 
objects  of  worship,  and  the  one  true  God  was  again 
overlookc'l,  even  by  Uliri'fiiuis. 

Wholly  occupied  in  their  devotion  to  the  virgin 
Mary,  and  innuinerablu  other  saints  anil  angel«, 
whom  alone  tlie  superstitoiis  Uatholics  address  on  all 
the  dilfen'iit  occasions  of  humen  life,  one  for  exam¬ 
ple,  for  sailors,  and  otiiers  for  other  descriptions  of 
men,  or  men  in  other  situations,  the  worship  of 
Cliristiatis  came  to  have  as  many  objects  as  that  of 
tlie  Heathens.  Christian  idolatry  had,  however, 
this  advantage  over  Heathenism,  that  no  Christian 
saint  was  the'patron  of  vice,  though  its  influence  with 
respect  to  monds  was  greatly  diminished ;  many 
substitutes  being  provided  for  moral  virtue,  whicii 
the  worship  of  one  God,  ami  that  a  Being  of  perfect 
purity,  would  never  have  admitted. 

How,  then,  does  experience,  or  observation, 
justify  us  in  supposing  that  siipcriiatunl  iiLstruetion 
was  not  neecs.sary  with  resoect  to  the  great  articles 
of  the  unity  of  God,  and  the  purity  of  his  worsliip, 
as  a  guard  against  iiniiiorality  in  the  worshippers  ? 
As  it  were  to  convince  as  of  the  contrary,  God  was 
pleased  to  permit  whole  nations  of  men,  the  most 
famed  for  tlieir  wisdom  and  knowledge  in  other  re¬ 
spects  to  sink  into  Uie  most  deplorable  ignorance 
of  his  nature  and  worship,  teaching  a  chosen  and 
despised  few  the  true,  knowledge  of  hiiiuself,  and  the 
purity  of  his  worship,  and  by  their  iiieuas  gradually 
enlightening  the  minds  of  the  rest  of  manlJnd ;  and 
thankful  should  wc  be  that  this  salutary  light  has 
reached  as. 

If  we  consider  (but  few  persons  have  sufficient 
knowledge  of  antiquity  to  do  it)  how  much  of 
men’s  time  was  t.iken  up  by  omens,  and  the*  basi- 
nt's-s  of  divination,  so  as  miserably  to  distress  their 
minds,  and  impede  their  exertions,  in  all  Heathen 
countries  we  shall  bo  cnually  thankful  for  the  posi¬ 
tive,  autlmritative  prohibition  of  such  superstitious 
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oliscnancfs  by  the  uiiivcrbal  parent  of  mankind,  |  (ioii  and  lather  nl  our  Lnrd 'Je>,us  Chri>t,  and  hr 
hefurp  thiirow'n  reason  eonld  discover  the  vanity  will  be  worshipped  by  purify  of  heart  and  integrity 
and  folly  of  tin  in.  What  iinat;inab|e  conne\ion  ;  of  life,  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Hut  if  is  ref  lation 
h.id  the  ea"ern*-ss  of  chickens  to  eat  th«  ir  food  in  only  that  supplies  the  proper  and  elVectnal  cure  ol 
the  inorniii'Z,  or  the  panicidar  form  of  the  liver  of  a'  superstition,  in  this  foim,  as  well  a>  in  every  other, 
victim,  kilh'd  at  tint  time,  with  the  event  of  a  battle  asskninti  the  true  cause  of  the  desired  efTect. 
in  the  c<»irse  of  the  day?  and  yetthe  Homans,  ex-.  .More,  evidently,  still,  are  we  imlebted  to  tevrli- 
pcrienccd  as  they  were  in  the  art  of  war,  and  who  'fion,  and  not  at  all  to  human  leason,  however  culti- 
therefore  had  sufhr  ient  opportunity  to  discover  the  j  vatetl,  for  the  knowledge  of  ii  fiiturr  sttitt.  The 
fallacy  of  those  things,  were  never  able  to  divest  j  thicker  is  the.  veil  that  nature  throws  over  every  thin;; 
themselves  of  the  idea  rrf  their  beini;  true  prognos- 1  belonging  to  the  state  of  the  dead,  the  morn  busy 
tics.  Of  what  consequence  was  it  whether  an  army  I  lias  the  imagination  of  man  been  in  piying  into  it. 
began  its  mareh'bcfore,  or  after,  the  full  moon  ?  anil ;  Win  n  it  liad  been  imagiin  d,  that  notonly  the  tel»  s- 
yet  the  Lacedemonians,  tlie  most  famous,  nr)t  only  ;  rial  bodies,  but  the  earth,  seas,  rivers,  trees,  ainl  all 
ifor  bravery,  but  for  military  skill  in  general,  were  the  ;  the  irmnimate  parts  of  nature,  had  some  invisiMr 
most  rigid  observers  of  it.  And  if,  towanis  the  jiower  accompanying  them,  so  that  they  could  be 
latter  periorls  of  the  Orecian  and  Homan  hi-fories,  invoked,  anil  their  assistance  engaged  by  men,  siiii- 
thc  general  and  principal  otficers  had  the  good  sense  ilar  invisible  power,  or  principle,  was  soon  supposed 
to  get  above  so  silly  a  prejudice,  tin  y  were  tmder  tin-  to  reside  in  men  and  otin  r  animals,  and  even  to  re- 
necevsity  of  deceiving  the  common  soldieis  by  false  main  with  tin  in  alt*“r  tlu’y  were  dead,  so  that  dead 
reiroits  of  omens.  men  became  the  objects  of  worship,  as  well  as  othi  r 

But.  indeed,  the  wisest  of  the.  (Jreeks  and  Ho-  parts  of  nature, 
mans  were  often  among  the  most  superstitious,  and  Dearl  men  however,  appear  to  have  been  invoked 
their  atlairs  suflered  most  mateiiallv  m  consequence  j  purjnrse  of  necromancy,  or  in  order  to  pry 

of  it.  The  finest  army  that  the  Athenians  ever  sent  ^  futurity,  before  they  were  made  the  proper  ob- 
out,  and  eventually  the  state  itself,  was  ruined  by  the  j  jeej,,  vvorship,  or  ranked  among  the  gods,  eapa- 
peneral  refining  to  put  to  sea  during  an  eclipse  ol  of  drting  good  or  evil  to  living  men;  and  this 
the  moon.  practice  took  place  before  they  had  any  distinct  idea 

The  business  of  rlivination  and  omens  made  a  of  an  immateiiai  soul.  For,  when,  in  consequence 
gri:at  part  of  the  religion  of  all  the  Heathen  na-  of  these  arts  of  neeromancy,  used  by  the  witch  of 
tions,  whether  tivili/.ed  or  not.  How  then  should'  Kndor,  Samuel  was  supposed  to  be  raised  front  the 
that  of  the  .lews  be  the  only  one  that  escaped  ?  |  dead,  there,  was  the  appearance  of  an  old  man. 
But  by  their  lawgiver  they  were  taught  to  hold  all;  habited  just  as  Samuel  had  been,  rising  out  of  the 
those  prai  tir  es  in  just  contempt  and  abh'rrrencc.  j  earth,  which  could  not  have  been  the  natund  place 
f>l  themselves  they  could  no  more  have  been  able,  of  an  immaterial  soul ;  and  it  is  not  called  the  soul 
to  see  the  folly  of'  these  obseivances  than  other  of  Samuel,  but  Siumiel  himself.  Nor  is  there  in 
people.  They  nm  t,  iheri'fore,  have  had  their  su-  the  Scriptures  any  mention  of  the  soul  of  any  par- 
pi'rior  i'lformation  tiom  a  Iveing  who  knew  mote  of  licular  person  as  a  substiuice  distinct  from  the  body 
tlir^  real  laws  ol  nature,  and  the  tnie  causes  of  events  either  as  existing  in  this  life,  or  in  another.  The 
than  any  of  the  human  race  ;  and  who  did  not  rich  man  and  J.>a/ams,  in  our  Saviour’s  parable,  arc 
choose  that  this  deplorable  ignorance,  so  debasing  not  described  as  the  souls  of  those  men,  but  as  the 
to  the  mind,  and  so  jircudicial  to  men's  atlairs,  men  themselves,  supposed  to  be  removed  into  anoth- 
should  be  universal  ;  bu;  that  one  nation,  by  no  er  state. 

means  so  much  improved  in  other  respects  as  their  t,  ,  .  •  ■  i  •.  .  i.  i 

■  . ,  I  li  1  ,•  ,  '  I  .1  .  I  On  whatever  prmcip  e  It  was  that  dead  men  were 

neighbours,  should  be  free  from  it ;  and  that  bv  ,,  . . .  ■  '  .  i  .  e  •  .u  i 

?  .1  •  1  i  .  ii  thought  to  be  accessible  to  the  living,  the  modes  ot 

their  means  this  fn'cdom  from  superstition,  as  wi  ll 

. ,  ,  .  ,  ,  I  .  .  I  1 .  11  .1  11  app  ication  to  tlieni,  in  tlie  arts  ol  necromancy, 

as  idolatry,  should  be  extended  to  a  1  the  world.  .  ...  r  n  .i  •  - 

•  .  .  ..  onn  a  great  pait  of  the  re hgion  of  all  the  ancient 


How  prone  men  are  to  superstition,  we  see  among 
Christians,  notwithstanding  the  light  of  divine  rev¬ 
elation,  and  not  only  ill  the  remains  of  Heathenism, 


(onn  a  great  pait  of  the  religion  ol  all  tlie  ancient 
nations ;  and  by  this  they  not  only  miserably  be¬ 
wildered  themselves,  and  lost  their  tunc  in  a  fruitless 
[iiirsuit,  but  were  led,  as  is  well  known,  to  some 


1*1  II  1  •  iHii'onii.,  uiii  wuiv;  icii.  03  o  wcii  ii.  iff  atjiiit; 

winch  are  numberless  among  the  conimon  people  in  !  •,  i  ,  .•  ii.c- 

,,  .  ..  ,  u  .  ,1  '  i  ‘  ,  horrid  and  cruel  practices,  numberless  living  persons 

all  f  hristian  countries,  but  in  things  peculiar  to  ,  .  ,  j  .  r  .u  a  i 

r..  ■  .  iin  .  .  .u  c*  I  having  been  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  the  dead. 

Christianity.  VV  hatever  connects  the  avour  of  (iod  .  ^  r  i  ,•  n  ,•  r  .i 


and  future  happiness  with  .any  thing  besides  moral ;  ,  i  ^  -i  . 

,11-  ,  i  world,  were  the  arts  of  nec 

virtue.  Is  superstition,  and  of  a  most  debasing  and.  .  .p,  •  i-  •  ,i 


.\niong  the  Jews  alone,  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
irld,  were  the  arts  of  necromanev  strictly  fordid- 


niischievous  nature ;  and  yet  almost  the  whole  of  1 , .  . ,  „  • 

what  is  called  Popery  is  of  this  kind.  'Time  was,!  iisgrea  s  .im. 

when  a  man  who  had  endowed  a  church,  made  a  Many  passages  might  be  selected  from  the  w  ri- 
pilgrimage,  confessed  to  a  priest,  discharged  his  tings  of  Moses,  which  show  in  what  abhorrence  every 

Iienance,  received  absolution,  and  was  buried  in  the !  thing  of  this  kiiul  was  to  be  heUl  by  the  Israelite', 
labit  of  a  Franciscan  monk,  or  who  had  provided  I  shall  content  myself  with  the  following;  Ueiif. 
for  masses  to  be  s.aid  for  him  after  he  was  dead,  jxviii.  10,  &t.c.  Iherr  skull  not  he  found  among  you 
thought  himself  as  sure  of  the  happiness  of  Heaven  any  one  that  nviketh  his  son,  or  his  daughter,  to 
as  if  he  had  kept  all  the  commandments  of  Hod.  through  the  Jire,or  that  useth  ditinution,  or 
And  too  many  there  are,  even  among  Protestants,  an  observer  of  times,oran  enchanter,  or  a  witch, or 
who  are  far  from  laying  the  stress  that  tliey  ought  a  charmer,  or  a  consulter  with  familiar  spirits,  or 
to  do  upon  their  ow  n  personal  virtue.  a  wizard,  ora  necromancer.  For  all  that  do  these 

Tlie  scriptures,  however,  teach  the  soundest  and  j  tAing'J  «rc  an  abomiruition  to  the  Lord:  and  be- 
purest  morality,  free  from  every  thing  approaching  ^  cause  of  these  abominations,  the  Lord  thy  God  doth 
to  superstition  ;  and  when  they  shall  be  thoroughly '  i/rfre  them  out  from  before  thee.  Thou  shall  be 
iinderrtood,  ami  duly  attended  to,  but  not  till  then,  !/>er/‘tr<  with  the  Lord  tky  God.  For  these  nations 
this  miserable,  debasing  siqicrstition  will  be  banished  which  thou  shall  possess,  hearkened  unto  observers 
fnini  the  world.  And  then  will  our  undivided:^  times  anil  unto  diviners ;  but  as  for  thee,  the 
homage  be  paid  to  the  one  living  and  true  Hod,  the'  Lord  thy  God  has  not  suffered  thee  so  to  do. 


Their  religion  w  as  the  only  one  that  was  fre*' 


m 
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Now,  to  roulJ  this  remarkable  difference 

between  the  Hebrews  and  other  :meient  nations  have 
been  owiiii',  but  to  a  wisdom  supr-rinr  to  their  own, 
or  to  that  of  man;  which,  before  they  themselves 
could  have  discovered  that  the  praetices  were  vain, ! 
prevented  tlieir  adopting  them,  and  revealed  to  them 
what  is  re:illy  tnie,  and  most  impoitant,  with  re>j)ec.t  i 
to  the  state  of  the  dead,  and  whirh  no  luunaii  rea- 1 
son  could  ever  have  discovered,  vi/.  that  at  a  future  j 
perjod  they  Are  all  to  rise  again,  when  all  men  will 
receive  according  to  their  works. 

This  is  the  great  and  peculiar  doctrine  of  revela¬ 
tion,  and  especially  of  the  New  Testament,  Jesiis 
Christ  having  been  commissioned  to  hrine;  lift  and 
immortiility  tollsrht  li^his  s^oiprl,  giting  the  most 
imple  proof  of  a  divine  mission,  by  working  im- 
questionahle  miracles,  and  what  is  more,  hiioscU 
liring  m  the  most  public  manner,  and  rising  again 
within  a  limited  time,  as  the  most  satisfactdVy  proof 
and  exem))lification,  of  his  doctrine. 

To  this  divine  liglit  let  ns  diligently  attend,  an<l 
be  thankful  to  the  great  K.itherof  lights,  that  to  iis 
in  this  remote  part  of  the  world,  so  s^rrut  a  lif^ht  hus 
shined,  l^et  us  rejoice  that  wi;  are  called  out  of  the 
state  of  Heathenish  darkness  and  superstition  tliat 
1  have  described  to  yon,  and  which  it  pleased  God 
ill  his  intinite  wisdom,  so  long  to  wink  at.  lint  note, 
as  the  a|K>stlc  continues,  he  culls  uym  all  men  tverif 
where,  to  repent,  since  he  has  opjmnted  u  day,  and 
given  sufficient  notice  of  it,  in  ichich  he  in'//  jutlee 
the  icorld  in  righteousness,  hy  Ihut  man  irhom  he 
bus ord  lined,  even  Jesus  Christ. 

DOOTRINAI.. 

The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  the  llcv.  Krav- 
ris  W.  P.  Grf.i'.nwoop,  a  icsjiortahle  Uimitariun 
clergyman,  of  the  city  of  Boston,  Ms.  who  is  now 
ciilleagiie  with  the  venerable  Dr.  Frekman,  of  the 
Stone  Chapel.  This  article  is  inserted  with  pleasure, 
inasmuch  as  the  arguments  used,  seem  to  he  irrefra¬ 
gable  and  convincing  ;  and,  in  the  aggregate,  show 
that  he  believed  in  the  final  restoration  of  all  men 
to  holiness  and  bliss ;  which  w  ere  the  sentiments  m 
Dr.  T.  Sonlhwood  Smith,  Dr.  Thomas  Belsh.-un 
and  of  Dr.  Joseph  Priestly,  whose  writings  w  ill  long 
be  read  by  the  pliilanthropic  and  libcial,  when  vo¬ 
luminous  piles  of  illiberal  divinity  slnll  have  sunk  in 
Klvantageoiis  forgetfulness ;  and  fnrthcrni'.ne  bc- 
laiisc  there  are  those  who  would  be  willing  to  sup¬ 
port  Universalism,  if  it  could  he  jireaclicd  by  a 
professedly  Unitarian  minister ;  like  some,  patients 
"ho  will  readily  take  culomd  but  dare  not  take  mtr- 
rur'i. 

ETERNAL  PUNISII.MENT. 

The  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  tench¬ 
es,  that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
enter,  after  death,  into  a  state  of  torment  a.s 
horrible  as  the  omnipotiuice  of  an  angry  God 
'■an  inflict,  as  iinintermittcd  as  the  flow  of 
time,  and  as  la.sting  as  eternity.  This  di>c- 
irine  becomes  if  possible  more  revolting, 
when  connected  with  the  doctrines  of  natural 
depravity  and  election,  which  as.«erts  that  all 
men  are  liable  to  everlasting  punishment  on 
account  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  that  only  a 
few  who  were  elected  before  the  foundations 
cf  the  world,  are  to  be  delivered  from  this! 


CAirsc  of  their  nature,  by  conversion  or  regen¬ 
eration,  without  any  regard  to  what  they  may 
have  done  or  omitted  to  do.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  the  Calvanistic  view  of  the 
doctrine.  In  its  simplest  form  it  is  slioching 
enough  :  for  in  its  simplest  form  it  supposes 
that  there  are  human  beings,  who,  within 
the  rounds  of  a  few  earthly  years,  ran  com¬ 
mit  sin  enough  to  render  themselves  worthy 
of  ceaseless  torment  through  the  countless 
ages  of  eternity;  and  that  no  remorse,  no  re¬ 
pentance,  no  desire  to  return  to  God  and 
gootlness,  will  ever  entitle  them  to  the  least 
remission  or  suspension  of  this  inconceivable 
woe,  nor  to  the  slightest  hope  that  it  will  ever 
be  mitigated  or  come  to  an  end. 

The  few  arguments  which  I  have  to  offer 
against  the  doctrine,  are  to  my  mind  con¬ 
clusive.  They  are  drawn  from  the  character 
of  God,  and  from  the  true  design  and  end  of 
piiiiishiiiciit. 

We  all  believe  that  God  is  jM‘rfectly  good, 
and  perfectly  we^c,  and  iiitiiiiteiy  |mwerfiil. 
Such  ideas  of  the  Deity  do  in  tin  rnselves  con¬ 
tradict  the  notion  of  i  ndless  misery  ;  and  I 
cannot  see  how  any  person  can  hold  them  all 
consistently  with  each  other.  If  God  is  per¬ 
fectly  good,  if  he  is  the  very  essence  of  be¬ 
nevolence  and  goodness,  he  must  have  de¬ 
signed  the  happiness  of  all  his  intelligent 
creatures — he  imist  have  designed  to  make 
existence  on  the  whole  a  blessing  to  all  on 
whom  he  has  bestowed  it.  If  he  is  perfeeMy 
wise,  In*  must  have  adopted  the  best  method 
for  securing  such  a  result.  If  he  is  infinitely 
powerful,  lie  must  be  able  to  giianl  against 
every  circiim.slnnce  which  inigdit  defeat  his 
purposes,  and  lie  must  finally  and  inevitably 
accomplish  them.  'Plie-se  deductions  appeal 
to  me  to  be  drawn  directly  from  the  unques¬ 
tioned  premises,  and  to  be  as  sure  and  .sub¬ 
lime  as  the  Jioly  attributes  which  furnish 
them.  How  can  a  Being  who  is  goodness 
itself,  form  a  creature  who  shall  be  even  lia- 
able  to  r  verlastiiig  w  retchedness,  and  curse 
it  with  a  life,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
mere  point  or  two  of  time  on  this  earth,  may 
be  to  it  an  agonizing  and  intolerable  burthen 
forever  ?  It  is  impossible.  And  if  he  intends 
the  liappincss  of  every  creature,  and  yet  that 
iiappiness  is  not  at  least  eft'ected,  he  must  be 
ileficicnt  in  wisdon  and  jvower  ;  deficient  in 
wisdom  to  plan  the  means,  and  in  power  to 
produce  the  end. — i^lioiild  it  be  asked,  why 
there  is  any  pain  or  sufl'ering  wliatcver  in  the 
world  ;  why  all  men  arc  not  formed  to  be 
always  and  entirely  happy  without  any  liability 
to  sin  or  misery  ;  the  answer  is,  that  the 
scheme  of  Providence  is  evidently  progrc.ssive, 
and  we  are  bound  to  believe  it  the  best  which 
could  have  been  adojited  ;  that  wc  sec  pain 
followed  in  many  instances  by  the  most  bene¬ 
ficial  consequences,  and  should  concliid*  that 
under  the  administration  of  Omniscience  this 
will  be  its  final  and  invariable  result ;  and  that 
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so  kmg  as  thrrc  is  a  groat  and  fV€T  incroasing  ' 
preponderance  of  happiness  in  the  existence 
of  every  individual,  tlie  gift  of  existence  must 
bn  to  every-  one  an  inestimable  blessing. — 
Should  it  bn  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
very  principle  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
evil  is  condnsive  to  the  greatest  degree  of  hap¬ 
piness,  may  demand  the  eternal  misery  of 
some  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  general 
good — it  is  answered,  that  it  is  impossihle  to 
conceive  how  the  infinite  misery  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  is  to  bring  about  the  greatest  sum  of 
felicity ;  and  further,  that  if  the  system  of 
Providence  docs  not  tend  to  the  ultimate  good 
of  all,  it  is'not  a  perfect  or  a  merciful  system  ; 
and  if  there  is  a  single  person  whose  exist¬ 
ence  is  on  the  whole  miserable,  the  Creator  i.s 
to  that  person  a  partial  and  malignant  being ; 
for,  what  is  it  to  him  that  the  rest  of  creation 
are  happy  so  long  as  he  can  never  share  their 
happiness.  Happiness  cannot  he  of  this 
Iran.sferable  nature.  ’I'hat  (tod  may  be  infi¬ 
nitely  good,  he  must  be  good  to  every  cri-a- 
ture  whom  he  has  made  ,  and  he  cannot  be 
good  to  every  creature  if  he  even  places  one 
of  them  in  danger  of  everlasting  misery.  Krorn  : 
the  acknowledged  attributes  of  (lod,  therefore,  j 
I  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  doctrine  of. 
everlasting  punishment  must  he  fal^e.  j 

We  may  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  hv  j 
considering  the  true  nature  and  ilesign  of; 
punishment.  Punishment  is  the  infliction  ofi 
pain,  with  the  intention  of  producing  reforma- 1 
tion.  If  it  he  not  conducted  with  this  inteii- j 
tion,  it  is  revenge.  We  say  then,  that  no, 
other  punishment  can  be  employed  by  the  all- 1 
merciful  (Jod,  than  corrective  piiriisbment.  [ 
Like  the  figure  of  Janus,  it  must  have  two  1 
faces  ;  and  while  one  of  them  looks  hack  on  j 
the  offence,  the  other  must  look  forward  to  ! 
the  reformation  of  the  oflciider.  A  purely  j 
merciful  being  cannot  make  use  of  punisli- 1 
ment  which  is  merely  vindictive.  Hy  inflict- 1 
ing  pain  on  account  of  the  commission  of  evil, 
he  must  intend  to  correct  the  ean.se  of  that 
evil.  If,  with  the  intention  of  correcting,  he 
does  not  at  last  correct  it,  he  manifestly  wants 
the  power  of  elTecting  his  end,  and  is  no  lon¬ 
ger  omnijwitent.  And  as  evil  is  corrected, 
the  subject  of  the  correction  must  becoine 
virtuous,  and  consequently  happy  ;  for,  to  sav 
that  the  cause  is  removed  which  produced 
misery  and  called  for  correction,  and  yet  that 
the  misery  will  remain,  is  an  absurd  contradic¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  to  say  that  the  individual  has  re¬ 
turned  to  virtue  without  experiencing  its  ne- 1 
cessary  and  constant  ipflncnces  and  cflects. 
In  short,  the  very  idea  of  corrective  punish¬ 
ment  contradicts  the  supposition  of  its  eter¬ 
nity  ;  and  corrective  punishment  alone  is  con- 
tii.sfent  with  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness. 

I  know  that  it  is  common  to  say,  that  out¬ 
raged  justice  demands  the  infliction  of  pun¬ 
ishment  without  regard  to  correction.  It  is 
an  abuse  of  the  word  Justice  demand? 


nothing  wliieh  is  inconsistent  with  goodness. 
What  indeed  is  the  justice  of  the  Piipremo 
Being,  if  it  he  not  the  designs  of  his  infinite 
goodness  directed  by  his  infinite  wisdom,  and 
accomplished  by  his  infinite  power  '? 

MIMTKS 

OF  TIIK  PROrF.FniSnS  of  THK  I’.MVF.R.SAMST 

tONVKNTlON  OK  TIIF.  STAlt  OF  NF.W-YOKK, 

i.N  .May,  18li7. 

'i’he  Delegates  from  the  several  Associa¬ 
tions  comi>usiiig  the  I'nivcrsalist  Convention 
of  the  state  of  New-York,  met  in  I'tiea,  on 
the  9th  of  May,  1827,  according  to  ad¬ 
journment,  and  after  addressing  the  throne  of 
grace  by  Hr.  W.  Underwood,  proceeded, 

1.  'I'o  organize  the  council  liy  ai>pointing 
Br.  Underwood,  President,  and  Br.  W.  .1 
Rees*-,  Secretary. 

2,  Br.  King  presented  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Richard  Uarri(|UO,  relating  to  the  re¬ 
solution  pas.sed  by  the  “  Hudson  River  .As.sn. 
elation,”  at  its  meeting  in  1820,  in  which  the 
said  Carrique  was  cited  to  appear  before  this 
(.'oiivention — which,  by  a  vote  of  the  council, 
was  disjiosed  of  a.s  follow  s  ;  Whereas  the  siip- 
j»os<‘d  charges  against  Mr.  Carrique,  have  not, 
in  his  estimation,  been  regularly  preferred,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  rommnnication  adilres.sed  to  this 
Convention,  the  jiirisdii  tion  of  which  he  does 
not  acknowledge,  therefore, 

Ursolved,  'I’liat  we  are  willing  the  subject  be 
dismissal  from  this  body,  and  referred  to  one, 
the  jurisdiction  of  whicb  be  liaes  acknowledge. 

J.  Apjiointed  a  eommittee  of  discipline  to 
act  for  this  body  for  I  be  ensuing  year,  consis¬ 
ting  of  Brs.  T.  r.  King.  D.  ??kiniier,  and  W. 
J.  Reese. 

-1.  A  proposition  was  presented  to  tlic  body 
by  W.  J.  Reese,  to  be  considered,  and  adopt¬ 
ed  or  rejecteil  at  its  m-xt  session,  to  have  tlie 
time  of  its  meeting,  fixed  on  the  last,  instead 
of  the  second  Wednesday  in  .May. 

o.  On  motion  of  Br.  I.isher, 

llesolved.  That  this  convention  deem  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  have  under  its  direction  and  paf- 
ronage  a  pnhlieation  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
truth  ;  and  w  ill  therefore  patronize  the  ••  Uti<  i 
M  loAZixK,"  and  n'eommciid  this  paper  to  all 
tin;  lovers  of  truth. 

ti.  liesohed.  That  a  committee  he  appoint¬ 
ed  to  superintend  the  above  named  paper. — 
Accordingly,  Brs.  T.  F.  King,  I).  Skinner,  C. 
B.  I.isher,  VV.  J.  Reese  and  W.  Underwood, 
were  regularly  nominated  and  appoiiiteil  for 
this  purpo.-^^ 

7.  Appointed  Br.  D.  Skinner  standing  Clerk 
of  this  Convention. 

8.  Appointed  Br.  W.  Underwood  Treas¬ 
urer. 

ORDF.R  OF  THF.  PUBLIC  SERVICES. 

A.  M.  Br.  N.  Stacy,  Introductory  Prayer. 

Br.  J.  Potter  the  seriTion,  from  Isa.  xxxiii 
92,  "  For  the  Lord  is  our  judge,  the  Lord  h 
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«>iir  law-giver,  the  Lord  is  our  King ,  he  will  '  late,  the  Kev.  >h.  Srott  ami  tlte  Kev.  >Ii. 
^ave  us.”  I  Whittrinore,  (tin-  fonner  u  MptlK)Jist  and  tlic  latter 

Br.  lender  wood,  conrhiding  I’rayrr.  a  I’niversalUt  pnacher.)  have  inten'hanged  ejHNtn- 

1’.  iM.  Br.  I’otter,  introductory  prayer.  lary  corresjMmdence,  in  niaintenmicc  of  their  res- 

Br.  King  the  sermon,  from  Kom.  .\i.  7.  pertive  opinion').  Tlie  letter',  pro.  and  con.  were 


“What  then  1  Israel  liath  not  obtained  that  [mhlidie.l  in  the  rniver  ali't  M.ina/ine;  but  .Mr. 
which  he  seeketh  for;  but  the  election  hath  Scott's C'savs.  onlv,  in  Zion's  Herald. 


obtained  it  and  tlie  rest  were  blinded.  long  'ince  that  thr»‘e  rjnestions  were 

Br.  >lacy,  concluding  prajer.  copied  into  tlie  Herald,  for  l>elievers  in  Univers,al 

,,  ,,  ,  hifninir  Senur.  Ue'torition,  to  answer.  .An  answer  was  prep:ir»'d 

.  ntro<  IK  tory  prajt  r.  .md  sent,  l>y  the  Rev.  Hosca  H.dlon,  of  Boston,  for 

Br.  Reese,  the  sermon,  from  .Malt.  XXV.  lb.  .  .  ■  ,,  ,  ,  ■  , 

,  ,,  ,  ■  insertion,  but  could  not  lie  admitted,  not  because  it 

"  Anil  these  shall  go  awav  into  e\erla.stmg  , 

•  I  .  1  .  .1  •  1  .  ■  ■  ,  rc  .  was  uncaiidid  or  unciiaritaide,  but  it  was  tnim"ht 

punishment  ;  but  the  righteous  into  life  eter-  ,  .  .i  - 

•!  the  coiniiiiinicution  “would  sli;ike  tlie  t:utli  ot  some 

Br.  ().  A.  Brownson,  concluding  prayer.  the  Herahl.  It  would 

0  .Appointed  Br.  King  to  prepare  the  nii- j  “'“'‘“'^tedly  lu\esh.ikin  the  faith  of  its  readers, 
nutes  of  this  convention  for  the  press  ;  and  *•’  tlie  notions,  that  many  suppo'ed  were  sell-evi- 
accompany  them  with  a  Circular  Letter.  ‘J'  ttil.v  involved  in  tiie  ipiestioas  projiosed.  Tho>« 

10.  .Adjourned  the  convention  to  meet  at  who  |Hibli>h  que. lions  should  also  pubksh  answers. 
1'tica,  by  divine  permission,  on  tbe  second  if  n  qne'ted, 

WediK'sda}  of  May,  Ibdil.  To  he  sure  our  Methoili't  bretbren  are  ne.t  alone  in 

\V  .  I’NDKRW’OOI),  Prr  sidriit.  this  exclusive  practice.  It  is  jr.ob  iMy  will  known 
W.  J.  UKI’.JrtK,  Secretary.  to  nianv  readers,  that  the  Rev.  Andri'w  f’uller  and 

( We  regret  here  to  state  that  Br,  King's  Bev.  Wni.Vidli  r.i'il.e  lonnera  Bapfi'tprcncber.and 
tarry  in  I  tica,  was  so  short  be  bad  no  time  tootle  latt*  r  a  prc.ii  lur  of  tlie  Cnnersal  Hrstoratio:), 
attend  to  the  duty  as.sigiied  him  by  the  Con-  jn  Kpcland.)  having  pursued  tlicir  studies  together 
ventionof  .necompaiiying  the  minutes  with  a  jwlu'nbotb  v.ere  ('.dvinl  tk  Hajti  t';  but  .Mr.VidIcr 
t  irc.iilar;  .mil  as  it  w«as  di'sirr'd  that  the  mi-  piavinjr  beemne  a  believer  in,  and  pre.uber  of  tl;e 
nutes  and  circular  should  bo  publisbi'd  in  this  tiling',”  they  soon  entered 


week’s  .Magazine,  wiiicb  be  could  not  forward 
in  season  from  llud.son,  bis  pbxce  of  residence. 


into  and  coiicUukd  an  elaborate  di-u'iission  of  their 
respective  tenets,  wbicli  wits  piibli'bcd  Li  Loudon, 


either  .'Ir.  Kuller  or  hi'  friend',  piibli'bed  bis  side 
of  tbe  discu"iou  without  tile  utlier;  from  vvliieb  an 
abridgement  h  is  been  made,  and  a  miiuber  of  rea- 

C^ANOSLXOAZi  AEPOSITORY.  *'*  "I'.'  believed  tile  punisli- 

meiit  of  the  w  irked  would  he  endless. 

Tl'.OV,  SaTI'IIDAV,  Jf.sK,  v2,  lli;27.  ^  ^  ^  — 

-  - -  -  IvXTRACTS  t  RO.M  SlsMOMu’s  ReVIKW  OF  THE 

“THK  THINd  AS  IT  IS.” — Job.  rRuoRF.ss  of  Rflii.iois  Opi.moxs. 

Although  the  .Methodist  publication,  entitled  (Continueil.) 

Zion's  Herald,  issued  weekly  (rom  Boston,  i^lass.  •<  Sup[K)rt  and  respect  for  every  faith,  arc, 
i'  ably  edited,  and,  generally,  well  comhiett  d,  yet  |  as  we  have  snid,  the  rli.stinguishing  cliaracter- 
it  appeal',  to  sustain  rather  too  mucli  of  an  exi  In- 1  istics  of  the  present  age.  Kvery  one  seiuns 
si ve  spirit.  |{i  ligi.ais  periorlicals  should  he  devo- 1  to  acknowledge  that  all  religious  are  tru*‘, 
fed  to  the  Doctrine,  Religion,  and  Morality  of  the  ;  in  tb«‘  sense  that  tliey  are  so  many  languuge.s 
(Impel,  and  he  tile  inediimi  to  disscniinate  religious  :  by  which  the  Icc  ble  creature  e.xpre.ses  his 
intelligence;  and  wlieie  a  controversy  occurs,  on  ;  resjiect,  bis  gratitude,  and  bis  love  for  the 
disputed  (Hiints  in  ehil'tiaii  Theology,  it  is  requi-  KuUt  ot  the  Lniverse.  I  his  identity  ot  the 
site  that  both  sides  of  tlie  discussion  should  be  pnb-  si'ntiment,  is  the  lundamental  idea 

li'hed,  if  either,  so  that  the  pnl.lic  might  be  enabled  "  eloquent  orators  and 

to  diseover  the  real  merits  of  either  or  both  opin-  spiritual  writers  of  the  age  has  developed,  in  the 
ions.  But  it  seems  that  this  pntettre  has  not  been 

,  ,  1  ,  .1  .1  .  LI-  has  shown,  that  thi.s  sentiment  manifests  itsclt 

exactly  observed  bv  the  managers  of  that  pnbhca-  •  i  •  .  i  >  i 

^  i»  tnan  in  liis  most  barbarous  and  most  civili- 

tion.  It  IS  about  two  years  smee  the  Rev.  .Mr.  .vbatovtr 

Fi'k  (a  Methodist  preacher,)  published,  an  ‘‘exam-  ,.U,vale(l  in  Ins  soul,  and  always 

imition”  of  a  “Review”  ol  a  Sermon  he  drlivend  ooiistituting  the  basis  of  wliat  this  writer  dc- 
iii  I’rovideiiec,  R.  1.  by  tbe  Rev.  .Mr.  Bickering,  (a  noniinafes  tbe  religious  forms,  (formes  reli- 
Universakst  preacher,)  in  tbe  Herald ;  but  when  gieuses.)  wliicli  tend  to  |»erfeclion  in  projior- 
Mr.  Pickering  replied  to  the  “  Kx:uiiin.ition,”  and  tion  as  man  becomes  enlightened.  ” 

'iippoited  bis  “Review,”  tbe  mamigers,  from  some  “  M.  B.  Constant  sees,  in  tliis  religious  ne- 
cuusc  or  otlii  r,  would  not  insert  his  coimiuuiicotion.  ccssity,  inherent  in  the  human  race,  a  mvs- 


he  imposed  bis  duty  upon  ns,  previous  to  his  I  j,,  ^  periodic  d,  eouducted  bv  Mr.  Vuller.  But 
departure,  winch  with  our  feeble  ah, lities,  we  !  pi.bb'bed  bis  side 

shall  attempt  to  rli.scharge.  1 — Lticu  Magazine.  \  -.i  .  .i  .  i  i 

^  J  *  (it  the  dis(:u"ion  wiiliout  tile  other;  Irom  vvlueb  an 

(gj-f  ircular  in  our  ne.Tt.  ,  i  .  i  i  i 

abriilgement  h  is  been  made,  and  a  miiuber  ol  rea- 
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tcrious  relation  between  man  and  tlie  invisible 
world;  a  proof,  a  kind  of  first  revelation  of! 
that  fjreat  object  of  fear  and  love,  towards ; 
whom  the  heart  of  every  human  being  turns,  | 
and  for  whom  every  variety  of  worship  expres-  j 
ses  a  eoinmon  sentiment."  | 

"  We  shall  go,  perhaps,  still  father  in  analy-  i 
7.ing  the  religious  sentiment,  as  it  seems  to  us 
that  we  ought  to  do  so,  instead  of  regarding  | 
it  a  primitive  attributi-  of  man.  We  shall  find  | 
that  this  sentiment  is  the  necessary  result  of, 
the  passions  designed  for  the  preservation  of 
our  race,  ^des  passions  conservatriccs :)  love, 
fear,  the  necessity  of  aid,  the  necessity  of, 
faith,  which  are  forced  to  tlie  Infinite,  because  | 
the  finite  is  insufficient  for  them.  We  shall 
find  also,  that,  in  revealing  to  us  the  immortal  j 
world,  this  sentiment  always  directs  us  to  the  j 
truth,  through  the  darkness,  more  or  less  in-  j 
tense,  which  overshadows  our  progressive 
civilization;  that  our  religious  knowledge  is! 
more  or  less  mixed  up  with  error ;  but  that  | 
this  knowledge  is  not  religion  ;  that  religion  j 
is  wholly  in  that  sentiment  which  operates  at  i 
the  same  time  upon  all  men.”  1 

“  Love  is  the  first  of  those  passions  design-  j 
ed  for  the  preservation  of  our  race.  Without 
Jove,  which  binds  human  beings  together, 
which  makes  one  confound  his  own  welfare 
with  that  of  another,  w  hich  places  infancy  and 
weakness  under  the  protection  of  experience 
and  strength,  our  existence  would  not  only 
have  been  joyless,  but  it  could  not  have  been 
maintained.  The  heart,  then,  was  formed  for 
love.  It  was  endowed  with  a  suscejitibility  of 
infinite  love,  in  order  that  our  progress,  which 
multiplies  our  bonds,  and  developes  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  our  souls,  might  not  exhaust  it.  Hut 
the  more  wo  know  of  the  creature,  the  more 
we  find  it  insufficient  for  our  love.  We  .seek 
pcrfeelion,  but  perfection  is  not  given  to  it. 
We  continually  demand  more  beauty,  more 
intelligence,  more  jKiwcr,  more  love  for  us. — 
We  thus  elevate  ourselves,  by  our  desire.«»,  to 
a  sense  of  infinite  perfection.  Infinite  per-i 
fection  !  This  is  (jod.  The  heart’s  need  of, 
love  has  revealed  him  to  us.” 

Fear,  not  less  than  love,  is  one  of  the  pre¬ 
serving  passions  of  the  human  race.  If  man 
did  not  avoiil  danger,  he  could  not  preserve  j 
his  life,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  blind  force, } 
continually  threatening  him.  If  his  fear  were  ! 
not  previous  to  bis  knowledge,  he  would  a  j 
thousand  times  be  overwhelmed  in  his  inex- 1 
perience.  Thus  the  (error  of  the  unknown  [ 
is  most  conspicuous  where  the  unknown  main-  j 
tains  the  widest  empire;  in  the  infancy  of 
man,  and  in  savage  life,  which  is  the  infancy  of  j 
society.  Every  unknow  n  power,  real  or  sup¬ 
posed,  receives  man’s  homage,  while  it  ex-| 
cites  his  fear.  Every  manifestation  of  hi.«  [ 
power,  at  first,  appears  to  him  a  (lod.  As  his  j 
knowledge  extends,  the  unknown  retires  be¬ 
fore  him.  He  then  sees,  in  all  the  manifes-I 
tations,  but  the  works  of  a  single  cause;  a' 


cause  still  unknown,  but  which  enlarges  in 
proportion  as  secondary  causes  fade  from  his 
sight.  Fear  reiealsto  him  the  omnipresence 
of  (fod,  and  tliius  conducts  him  to  the  same 
end  as  love.” 

‘  Fain  w  as  not  alone  a  w  arning  to  man  of 
the  jircseiiceof  danger.  It  serveil  to  deve- 
lope  in  him  the  social  principle.  Hy  pain  he 
learnt  his  need  of  aid  and  consolation. — 
When  he  suffered,  he  appealed  to  his  fellow- 
creatures.  He  had  faith  in  their  remedies,  he 
had  faith  in  their  spells.  When  any  one 
among  them  pretended  to  associate  superna¬ 
tural  power  with  the  succour  afforded,  lie  bc- 
lievi'd  in  this  supernatural  power.  And  final¬ 
ly,  he. believed  in  the  power  of  powers,  in 
(iod  ;  whom  his  necessities  revealed  to  him 
as  the  physician  and  consoler  of  every  crea¬ 
ture.” 

‘‘  Independent  of  this  need  of  aid,  and  prior 
to  it,  faitli  was  one  of  the  wants  of  our  na¬ 
ture.” 

“  Belief  is  both  tlic  faeulty  by  which  the 
understanding  is  instructed  and  the  imagina¬ 
tion  exercised.  'J'he  advances  of  one  indi¬ 
vidual  in  knowledge  and  experience,  would 
never  benefit  another  individual,  if  man  were 
not  disposed  to  receive  upon  trust  ;  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  which  he  does  not  comprehend. — 
'I’he  faculties  which  have  been  given  us  for 
our  good,  produce  pleasure  by  (heir  exercise 
simply,  'i’hus  there  is  pleasure  in  loving, 
pleasure  in  fearing ;  there  is  pleasure  in 
liojiing,  in  lu-ing  grateful,  and  there  is  plea- 
J  sure  also  in  believing.  This,  wliich  is  one  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  seems  to  be 
enhanced  by  the  difficulty  of  bolieviirg ;  by 
the  very  incredibility  of  that  which  is  to  be 
'  believed.  The  Divinity  was  so  far  exalted 
above  our  intelligence,  that  faith  was  essential 
to  raise  us  to  liim.  Still,  faith,  an  avidity  fur 
believing,  a  passionate  attachment  to  a  faith 
in  spite  of  its  absurdity,  lias  been  the  cause  of 
(be  corruptions  of  religion  ;  of  the  profane 
use  which  priests  have  made  of  all  the  reli¬ 
gious  passions,  and  of  (ho  universal  opposi¬ 
tion  of  men  to  confbrm  their  religion  to  the 
devolopement  of  the  human  mind.” 

If  we  should  trace,  in  like  manner,  all  the 
other  affections  and  passions  implantc'd  in 
man,  and  necessary  to  his  preservation,  wo 
should  perceive  that  they  all,  after  having  im- 
pelUid  him  towards  his  immediate  and  corpo¬ 
real  good,  elevate  him  to  a  supreme  and  mfi- 
nitc  good  ;  that  all,  as  his  views  extend  and 
his  mind  is  developed,  lead  him  to  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  (iorl ;  (iod,  supremely  good,  all 
powerful,  all  wise  ;  (iod,  who  is  spirit  and 
truth.” 

“  These  passions  then,  these  preserving  af¬ 
fections,  which  first  introduced  the  mind  of 
man  to  the  knowledge  of  sujiorior  powers, 
taught  him  that  these  powers  were  intelligent, 
and  at  last,  when  our  great  light  shone  before 
him,  led  him  to  resolve  these  great  intelligen¬ 
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CCS  into  one,  every  \v!>ere  present.  These 
affections,  then,  have  directed  him  in  the 
worship  he  owes  to  sup<-rior  beings,  or  rather 
to  the  Supreme  Being.  Alan  was  led  by  his 
natural  factilties  to  the  divine  perfections  — 
By  them  he  obtained  tlie  knowledge  of  omni¬ 
potence,  omniscience,  and  unlimited  good¬ 
ness.  The  perfection  of  the  object  of  his 
worship,  prompted  him  to  asjure  after  perfec¬ 
tion  for  himself.  If  lie  wotdd  be  worthy  of 
(  Jod,  he  must  strive  to  resemble  him.  Thus 
the  moral  proceedcti  directly  from  the  reli¬ 
gious  principle  ;  gross,  certainly,  in  proportion 
to  the  ignorance  of  man,  but  always  founded 
on  the  desire,  the  necessity  of  assimilation  to 
the  object  of  worship  in  order  to  deserve  his 
favor.  This  primitive  alliance  of  morals  and 
religion  always,  and  from  a  necessary  associa¬ 
tion  of  ideas,  exists  in  the  heart  of  man,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
to  divorce  them,  by  those  who  in  all  ages  have 
tampered  with  religion.” 

"  A  sentiment  thus  profound,  universal,  and 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  man,  has  commen¬ 
ded  itself  to  the  ambitious,  as  particularly 
suited  to  subserve  their  purposes  ;  and  reli¬ 
gion,  originally  pure,  has  been  corrupted  by 
the  priest,  that  he  might  turn  it  to  his  own  ad¬ 
vantage.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  the  gene¬ 
rous  passions,  which  have  given  him  birth ; 
be  enlists  in  his  favour  all  those  evil  pa.ssions, 
which  also  have  their  germ  in  the  human  heart, 
and,  by  their  aid,  has  made  the  univer.sal  bond 
of  the  human  race,  a  standard  of  discord,  and 
a  cause  of  persecution.” 

(To  be  continued.) 

~  ndZSOELL  ANSOUS. 

RK  VItn  AL. 

Rev.  Stephen  Cutler,  of  Cumberlanu-Hill, 
(AIs  )  has  received  and  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  First  (Jniversalist  Society  in  North 
Providence,  (village  of  Pawtucket,)  to  be¬ 
come  their  pastor. — Fniversalist  Magazine. 

The  Southern  Association  of  Universalists 
will  hold  their  annual  meeting  in  Springfield, 
Mass,  on  the  first  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
in  June  next. — id. 

.Yew  Meeting-house  in  liradjield,  (.Vf«.) — The 
corner  stone  of  the  "  Union  Meeting-house  ” 
about  to  be  erected  in  llcadfield,  was  laid  in 
due  form,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  con¬ 
course  of  people,  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
.Maine.  An  address  was  delivered  on  the  oc¬ 
casion,  by  the  Editor  (Rev  W.  A.  Drew)  ol 
the  Christian  Intelligencer. — C7i.  Intel. 

UNITARIAN  CHURCHES. 

The  ynitarians  are  building  a  new  Church 
in  the  village  of  Augusta,  Maine. 

The  new  Unitarian  Meeting-house  in  Ames- 
burv,  Mass,  was  dedicated  on  Thursday,  May' 


18.  Sermon  by  Dr.  Parker,  of  Portsmouth 
N.  H.  from  I  Peter  ii.  16. — Ch.  Reg. 

RELKilOUSNOTICES. 

The  C entral  Association  of  Universalists  of 
this  state  will  convene  at  Hamilton,  Madison 
Co.  ami  hold  its  session  on  the  first  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Thursday  in  June  next. 

The  Black  River  .Issocintion  will  meet  at 
!  Pot  sdam,  St.  Lawrence  Co.  on  the  second 
I  Wi'dnesday  and  Thursday  ;  and  the  Conveu- 
j  b‘o;irt/  Association  will  meet  at  Salisbury,  Her- 
I  kimer  (^o.  on  tlie  third  Wednesdsy  and  Thurs¬ 
day  in  June  next. — Utica  .Mag. 

The  Utica  Magazine  has  come  to  hand 
much  improved  in  its  appearance,  which  is 
to  be  under  tlie  patronage  of  the  UniveruNst 
Convention  of  the  state  of  .New-York.  and 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Dolphus  .‘^kinne  r.  Pastor 
of  the  First  Universalist  Society  in  Utica  Its 
success  is  most  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

GOOD  NEWS  FROM  THE  WEST. 

The  junior  Editor  of  the  Go.spel  Advocate, 
published  at  Buffalo,  has  commenced  pub¬ 
lishing  a  brief  journal  of  a  tour  he  has  recent¬ 
ly  taken,  having  visited  and  preached  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  imjiortant  places  in  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Kentucky  He  w'rites  that  ho 
was  generally  well  received  and  his  message 
gladly  heard,  by  many  respectable  families  and 
frequent  large  auditor!^.  That  light  which 
rose  in  the  east  has  shined  even  unto  the  west. 
.May  it  shine  until  there  is  no  darkness  at  all 
in  the  moral  world. 

ANECDOTE 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  George 
Whiletield,  whose  cliristian  zeal  had  much 
agitated  the  religious  world  and  extended  his 
fame,  the  news  of  his  decease  spread  speedily, 
and  by  many  people  was  received  with  glad¬ 
ness;  “because,”  said  they,  “  our  ranks  will  be 
no  more  broken  up  by  that  .Yew  Light..”  It 
is  said  that  when  it  was  reported  in  a  public 
house  in  Rockinghurn,  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
that  Whitefield  was  dead,  the  landlord  very 
exultingly  exclaimed,  “  /  am  glad  ont  he's  gone 
to  hell,  /'?«  sure .' It  appears  that  an  aged 
and  decrepit  man,  who  had  felt  the  energy  of 
his  persuasive  eloijuence,  w  as  sitting  in  the 
room  and  heard  these  uncandid  expressions 
of  this  prejudiced  landlord,  when  he  arose 
from  his  seat  and  addressi'd  the  landlord,  with 
firmness,  saying,  "  What  did  you  say  of  .Mr. 
Whitefield  ?”  “  I  said  he  has  gone  to  hell,  and 

ho  has!”  “  Well,”  said  the  old  man,  “  J - 

B - s,  /  guess  you  wont  Jind  him  there.” 

(t^The  apology  for  Issii'uig  the  4tli  No.  thu.s 
early  i%  on  the  account  of  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  the  Editor  to  New-Hampshire,  at  the  next  peri¬ 
odical  time.  The  5th  No.  however,  will  be  u«>urd 
in  two  weeks  from  the  regular  period  of  publica¬ 
tion. 
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SACRED  ETRE. 


Compo-f’il  bv  tlie  Ufv.  Klhoa.n  Winchkstkk,  anil 


siuig  by  bini  in  bis  Iasi  monirnts. 


F  VHEWKLIi,  dear  iVifivIs,  in  Cbrist  below, 
I  bid  voii  all  ashoit  adipii  ; 

iMy  time  is  tome,  I  lonj;  to  «o, 

1  trust,  1  .soon  iny  Lord  .sliall  view, 

I  thank  yon  for  yonr  kindness  shown, 

My  Jesns  will  reward  yon  all ; 

I  leave  yon  with  thel^trd  alone. 

Till  he  from  earth,  yonr  souls  shall  call. 

Farewell,  dear  ncif'hbonrs,  brethren,  friends, 

I  hop<-  w  e  soon,  shall  meet  with  joy  ; 

My  heavenly  Father  for  me  sends, 

I  go  where  nothing  can  annoy. 

Adieu,  to  yon  my  enemies. 

Von  that  have  sought  to  do  me  harm. 

By  slander,  envy,  rage,  and  lies  ; 

But  God  upheld  me  with  his  arm. 

f  wish  yon  all  eternal  life, 

I  owe  you  not  the  least  ill-will ; 

My  sold  is  free  from  wr.ilh  and  stiife. 

Though  me,  you  hate,  I  love  you  still. 

.\dicu,  thou  sun,  ye  stars  and  moon. 

No  longer  shall  1  need  your  light  ; 

Mv  God's  my  sun.  He  makes  my  noon. 

My  day  shall  never  change  to  night. 

.\dieu,  to  all  things  hen;  below  . 

Vain  world,  I  leave  thy  fleeting  toys  ; 

.\dicu,  to  sill,  fear,  pain  and  woe, 

And  welcome  bright,  eternal  joys. 

Temptations,  troubles,  griefs,  adieu, 

Sorrows  bedew  niy  lae.e  no  more ; 

I  go  to  pleasures  ever  new. 

Where  toils,  and  strifes,  and  wars  arc  o’er. 

\owI  have  done  with  earthly  things, 

\nd  all  to  come  is  honndless  bliss  ; 

.My  eager  spirit  spreads  her  w  ings, 

.lestis^ays  come.— I  airswer  ye,s. 

AVeep  not,  dear  friends,  I  tell  you  all, 

I  go  to  dwell  with  Christ  on  high, 

I  hear  my  Messed  Saviour’s  call, 

And  trusting  in  bis  promise,  die. 

Father,  I  come  to  Thee  above. 

All  things  below,  Ile.avc  behind  ; 

'Phe  fountain  of  eternal  love. 

Is  open’d  to  iny  joyful  mind. 

Eternity  !  transporting  .sound  ! 

W  hile  God  exists  my  heaven  remains. 

Fulness  of  joy,  that  knows  no  hounds, 
!^hal!mai<e  my  soul  fon  et  her  pains 


•  From  the  U.  S.  Literarjf  Gazette, 

I  THE  RESTORATION  OF  ISRAEL. 
I  Muimtainsof  Israel !  rear  on  high 

A  on  .summits,  crowned  with  verdure  new, 
.\nd  spread  your  liraiu  hes  to  the  sky, 
j  Reluigt  lit  with  celestial  dew  ; 

]  O’er  Jordan’s  stream  or  gentle  flow, 

.\nd  Judah's  peaceful  valleys  smile, 

!  .And  far  re/lert  the  lovely  glow 
I  W'liere  ocean’s  wave*  incessant  toil. 

I  Si  c  where  the  scattered  tribes  return, 

'  Their  slavery  is  hurst  at  length, 

^  And  purer  flames  to  Jesus  hum, 

I  And  Zion  girds  on  her  new  strength ; 

,  New  cities  bloom  along  the  plain. 

New  teiMi'les  to  Jrhoiali  rise. 

The  kindling  voice  of  praise  again 
Fours  its  sweet  anthems  to  the  skies. 

Tlie  fnitfiil  fields  again  are  blest,  . 
i  .And  M  How  liai  vC't  smiles  aro'ind  : 

I  Sweet  seems  of  heavenly  joy  and  rest, 

W  here  peace  and  imioeence  are  found  I 
The  bloody  satrifiee  no  mor*’ 
j  Shall  smoke  upon  the  altars  high, — 
j  Rut  ardent  hearts  Iroiii  hill  to  shore 
I  Send  grateful  incense  to  the  sky  ! 

The  jubilee  of  man  'is  near, 

W  hen  earth  as  heaven,  shall  ow  n  his  reign  ; 
He  comes  to  wipe  the  mourner’s  tear. 

And  eleiuise  the  heart  from  sin  and  pain. 
I’niise  him.ye  tribes  of  Israel!  Praise 
The  king  who  ransomed  you  from  wo  ; 
Nations!  the  hymn  of  triumph  raise. 

And  hid  the  song  of  rapture  flow  !  ' 


DIED. — In  Bridgewater  N.  11.  7th  ult.  Mot. 
Tho.mas  CRAWtoHii,  nged  89.  He  was  bom  in  the 
town  of  llainpHeaJ — Itc  served  live  years  in  the 
French  war  and  was  once  a  prisoner — he  fought  at 
the  ever  memorable  battle  of  Bennington — his  whole 
life  Was  remarkable  for  patriotism — His  pretieral  char- 
I  arter,  his  moral  honesty,  his  liberal  and  tender  feeling" 
towards  the  jioor  and  needy,  are  worthy  of  all  praise. 
His  religious  seiitimcnls  corresponded  with  his  daily 
practice — for  as  his  chanty  extended  to  all,  so  he  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  final  restoration  of  all  tbinfjs.  In  his  last 
sickness  while  racked  with  pain  and  bodily  infirmity, 
his  mind  seemed  in  a  great  measure  unimpaired  and 
1  he  breathed  his  last  in  humble  resignation  to  the  will 
j  of  his  Maker. — II.  Patriot, 

!  THE  EVANGELICAL  REPOSITORY, 

j  Is  Pl  IiLl.'IIKI)  r.VERY  OTHER  SAT!  RDAT  MORMMO,  AT 
THE  OFriCE  OE  THE  EAlOlERs’  REUISTER,  HIREn  - 
LY  OPPOSITE  THE  POST-OFUI'E,  RIVER-ST. 

And  will  be  afforded  to  city  subscribers,  at  $l  2.> 
per  annum,  if  paid  in  advance.— At  the  end  of  six 
months,  j!!  50.— Country  subscribers,  at  jjl  00  per 
annum,  in  advance,  or  jjl  ;i5  at  the  end  of  six 
months. 

N,  R.  Those  persons,  who  will  obtain  five,  subscri¬ 
bers  and  pay  the  editor  for  the  same,  .shall  receive  the 
sixth  copy  gratis ;  and  so  on  in  the  same  proportion. 
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